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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XXI. 


(Continued from page 195.) 


Went on board the Pigou, the 13th of Eighth 
month, 1788, at Gravesend, about 7 o’clock in 
the evening of the 4th day of the week, accom- 
panied by Joseph G. and Mary Bevan, George 
and Sarah Dillwyn, my dear companion Christi- 
ana Hustler, Mary Crowley, Thomas Crowley, 
John Townsend, Jr., Richard Phillips, Anthony 
Wilson Birkbeck, Thomas Jefferies, &c. Had 
a comfortable season at the Inn previous to leav- 
ing Gravesend; and with the above Friends on 
board the ship, before my fellow passengers 
came, we witnessed Divine goodness renewed to 
us. About 11 o’clock came Wm. Dillwyn and 
wife, and divers other Friends. [Here follows 
a list of all on board, commencing with the cap- 
tain, Wm. Sutton.] 

Passengers in the Cabin.—Wm. Poyntnell, 
Geo. Russell, R. Jones, Ann Warder, her son 
John and daughter Mary, her servant, Sarah 
Stewart, and Susanna Dillwyn. 

Staid up till late, in order to adjust some 
things in my berth, (which, through the Cap- 
tain’s kindness, proved a large, airy one,) and 
as the wind was fair to carry us into the Downs, 
I got some sleep, but was sea sick, yet I felt 
easy in mind, and, parting with my dear com- 
panion, C. Hustler, who had been to me part of 
the hundred fold promised in the gospel, and my 
kind landlord, J. G. Bevan, and his wife, and 
many others, under the precious influence of the 
Father’s love, the sense thereof remained so very 
comfortable, that 1 was enriched thereby. 

14th. Our pilot left us about 2 o’clock, and the 
wind being contrary, we lay at anchor, so that 
by the tossing of the ship I was at times unfit 
for any thing Lut lying in bed. Yet a boat 
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coming to us from Deal, I wrote to my friends 
J. G. and M. Bevan, to dear L. H., and to my 
beloved C. Hustler. 
On board the Pigou, 
16th of 8th month, 1788, 1 o’clock, P. M. 

My dearly beloved companion, C. Hustler,— 
Here sitting on a hencoop, after a day and night’s 
sickness by reason of head wind, which keeps 
us at anchor just in sight of Deal, not knowing 
how long we may have to wait for a change of 
wind to carry us through the Downs, and think- 
ing that, may be, some Iriend may come and 
give a peep at us, from Dover or elsewhere— 
though hardly able to hold up my head, I 
I have got ink and paper in one hand, holding it 
on my knee, while I salute my precious Chrissy 
once more before we lose sight of the British 
shore. Feeling the same holy cementing influ- 
ence, by which we have been in the Master’s 
appointment united, and now under the same 
direction separated, I dare not distrust His con- 
tinued mercy, nor that He will fail His poor 
handmaidens. My heart and eyes now fill in 
thus saluting thee. Mayest thou be helped to 
think of thy poor R. J., now in her narrowed 
inclosure, and pray for her preservation in all 
things. ‘Thou knowest I am a poor creature. [I 
suppose thou art now on thy way some miles 
from London, and dear M. C, with thee. I hope 
she will feel satisfaction in waiting upon a meek, 
humble disciple, who has long accompanied a 
lesser disciple with whom she has united in the 
great Master’s service, and that she, will be in- 
structed by thy company and conversation, even 
as I often have been. I am so sick, that I can- 
not say all to thee and thy family that is in my 
heart. Let it suflice, my precious, that [ 
feel thy spirit near, as in the days that are past, 
and what is more to be prized, I feel the Ancient 
of Days,is near to us both now we are separated. 
Lift up thine head in hope, that thy condescen- 
sion'to the poor servant, out of still greater love 
to thy blessed Master, is accepted by Him, who 
did by His inspeaking voice say to my soul, 
when it was lifted up within me on thine and 
my account at Walden, “ Lo! Lam with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

* « * * * * 

Look towards me with sisterly kindness, for 
my whole heart salutes thee in the bonds of the 
gospel, believing the pure union will not be dis- 
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solved by time or distance. I am thy ever loving, 
grateful, though very sick companion. R. J. 

17th. Being the First of the week I told my 
female companions that I should think it right 
for us to hold a meeting in the cabin, to which 
they agreed, and leave being had of the Captain, 
I mentioned our intention to two men who were 
our fellow passengers, viz: Wm. Poyntnell, of 
Philadelphia, and Geo. Russell, of Birmingham, 
withal saying, if they were free to give us their 
company it would be acceptable, but if not, we 
should take no exceptions. Accordingly, the 
whole of our company in the cabin, also our 
captain and chief mate, sat down together in the 
cabin, where condescending goodness was pleased 
to own our first little meeting in our natrow en- 
closure. My mouth was also opened in a short 
testimony to his goodness, believing we were 
under his Providential care. ‘The men before 
alluded to, were very serious, and they were very 
civil and attentive to us on the voyage. 

18th, Second-day. About 3 o’clock hoisted 
anchor and got through the Downs well. What 
a mercy that my mind should be kept in perfect 
peace, while the poor body is so distressed with 
sickness, and the ship in a continual agitation 
and tossing. Oli! my soul, trust thou in the Lord, 
who by his inspeaking voice said on my going 
on board this ship, “ Fear not, for Lam with 
thee, be not dismayed for I am thy God.” 

20th, Fourth-day. Made butlittle way. Passed 
Beachy Head. I was led to consider that having, 
according to the best of my ability, waited for 
and desired the Lord’s blessed direction as to the 
time when, and the ship in which to embark 
home, and this detention in the channel being in 
the ordering of that gracious Being to whose re- 
quirings I had endeavoured to stand faithful. was 
comforted in believing that 1 was under his mercy 
and protection, so that | was hereby kept from 
murmuring, gave up the idea of reaching the 
Yearly Meeting, and resigned my whole body, 
soul and spirit, to him who knows best what is 
best for his poor creatures. 

2ist, Fifth-day. Awoke this morning in a 
quiet, sweet frame of mind, feeling my dear 
friends and late companions C. Hustler and L. 
Hawkesworth brought near to my spirit in the 
precious bond of love and lightin which we had 
often rejoiced together. Also, found the cord of 
love very attractive to my beloved companion 
H. Cathrall, which was like a brook by the way, 
even in this my watery peregrination. Oh thou 
gracious Being, be pleased for thy great name’s 
sake to keep us near to thyself and to each 
other, to the end of our time in this world, and 
whatever thou mayest see meet w deprive me of, 
or suffer me to be tried with, take not tny Holy 
Spirit and blessed protection from me, I humbly 
pray thee. 

, Sixth-day. Had a very sleepless, tossing 

night, so that I could scarce keep from falling 
out of my bed, by reason of a high head wind, 
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occasioning a great swell in the sea. My ming 
was, however, mercifully preserved in a steady 
reliance upon that gracious Being who of |i) 
time was declared to be “ mightier than the noise 
of many waters.” I did not rise till near noon: 
was much tried wiih sea sickness, so that I was 
not able to move from my chair but with as. 
sistance, which Captain Sutton, John Collett the 
mate, and our men in the cabim were all very 
willing to render. A. Warder also was in 4 
like situation. Before I arose, my dear C. Hust. 
ler came sweetly into view, believing her to be 
nearly if not quite arrived at her own habitation, 
where, amongst her amiable family, she will be 
joyfully received; where I have at different 
times spent some weeks, and where I shall ofien 
be the subject of their agreeable conversation, and 
have the sympathy and prayers of the Friends 
with whom (next to my beloved H. C.) I have 
been most nearly connected in the Father’s love 
of any in this world. May I be sensible enough 
of the favour, and may the aforesaid two dear 
friends, and, next to them, my beloved fellow 
labourer S. Grubb, and my other dear, kind, and 
benevolent companion, L. Hawkesworth, with 
my own soul, be kept under the precious influ- 
ence of that love and life which covered our 
spirits when together, and united us in travels, 
visiting the churches, and in sufferings and bap- 
tisms for the Lord’s sake; that nothing may be 
allowed to separate us from one another in Him 
who went with us, a light and leader, our “ Ebe- 
nezer,” forever worthy to be followed and 
obeyed. My mind is more exercised on account 
of dear L. H., whom I left in London, in a de- 
clining state of health, and under much discour- 
agement. Yes, it was a near thing to take my 
last leave of one who had been so tender and 
kind beyond expression to me, from the time of 
my first landing, and rendered me many kind 
offices to the last. When I took from her the 
parting embrace, and‘our tears mingled together, 
she said, “* My dear, may the Lord’s blessing go 
with thee, yes, he will be with thee unto the 
end.’’ ‘This was the day before I left London, 
when she gave me a small parcel, with direc- 
tions that I should not open it till I got home, 
on which was written “a few specimens, for 
the hand of dear R. Jones.” Oh, it was like 
rending a part of my life to part with her, and 
with my ever dear C. Hustler, which last was 
on board the Picov to which she accompanied 
me, staid near three hours, helped make my bed 
and adjust divers things in my berth, and was 
the last woman let down into the boat, by a chair 
fixed on ropes. We wept upon each others 
neck, and repeatedly embraced; our feelings 
were too exquisite to admit of a single word 
reore than the mutual « farewell,’’ and then 
with difficulty we separated from each other, she 
to the boat for Gravesend, and I to my berth to 
feel my bereaved situation, which was more than 
supplied by the incomes of the Lord’s goodness, 
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whose loving kindness is better than all other 
enjoyments, yea, than even life itself. And my 
hope was revived in that salvation, which has 
been so richly manifested towards me and the 
worthy companion with whom,Almighty Guod- 
ness has been pleased to favour me, in all our 
travels through England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. ‘To him, therefore, the Holy Shepherd 
of Israel, be raise and glory given, now and 
forever, saith my soul. 

23d. Seventh-day. Had a comfortable night’s 
sleep, for which [ was thankful; also that I was 
not so sick through the day as usual when at 
sea, so that I spent great part of it on deck, the 
weather being fine, though the wind was still 
against us, we not having got farther than Ply- 
mouth, which seemed trying both to our captain 
(who is of a kind, quiet disposition,) and to our 
fellow passengers. But I dare not murmur, be- 
lieving that the mighty Ruler of the seas knows 
best what is best for all his depending children. 
This night I laid down my head in a degree of 
faith that the Lord was near to us. 

24th. First-day. Rose humble and grateful, 
for the favour of another quiet night, and, feeling 
more able than usual, got into the cabin to break- 
fast. At 10 o'clock we sat down and held our 
little meeting as before, under some sense of the 
Lord’s presence with us, and I had to mention 
some things concerning inward and spiritual wor- 
ship, which seemed to gain both the attention 
and assent of the captain and men passengers. 
When the meeting broke up they withdrew, and 
then we settled again, (viz: A. Warder, S. Dill- 
wyn, the children and myself,) and a word of 
counsel and encouragement was given me, for 
my dear female fellow passengers, which had an 
affecting tendency. 

25th. Second-day. Was quite peaceful in 
mind. Our whole cabin company behaved with 
great civility. Susanna Dillwyn very sweet and 
agreeable in her behaviour and conversation, so 
that the detention for want of fair wind, was not 
80 trying as it would otherwise have been. About 
tea time a fair wind gradually sprung up. We 
got quite out of the channel, and clear of Scilly 
Islands, 

26th. Third-day. The wind continuing fair, 
we got on at the rate of about nine knots an hour 
till towards evening, when the rain ceased and 
the wind grew slack again. Retired to bed un- 
Cer a sense of divine care, and, having awoke 
in the morning with « Whom have I in Heaven 
but thee, or in all the earth in comparison with 
thee,” it was a good day to me. Blessed be the 
Lord! 
27th. Fourth-day. Awoke this morning less 
sick, but did not rise till after breakfast, finding 
myself less able to move about than iv my for- 
mer voyage, by reason of stiffness in my joints, 
&e. ‘The weather was exceedingly fine, so that 
my fellow passengers were upon deck, which I 
also tried, but finding it too cold, 1 descended, 





and employed my time in working, reading, and 
writing. By staying below, I had a time of 
deep inward retirement before the Lord, and en- 
joyed the unity of His blessed Spirit, both with 
my near and dear friends whom I have left in 
England, and increasingly so with my dear friends 
in America, whom, if it be the Lord’s blessed 
will, | hope to see ina few weeks in my be- 
loved native city of Philadelphia. Which com- 
fort (though I anticipate it with pleasure) will, 
I expect, be greatly alloyed by the many pain- 
ful circumstances that will occur; for the hear- 
ing of which my mind had for some time been 
preparing, by a continual sense of sadness, in 
apprehension, that does attend, both by day and 
by night. Oh, thou most merciful Being, who, 
for purposes best known to thyself, hast been 
pleased to enlist me under thy holy banner of 
love and life, and hast, by a further display of 
thine Almighty Power, measurably enabled me 
to fight against the power of darkness ; against 
spiritual wickedness in high placess; grant, I 
humbly pray thee, for the sake of thy blessed 
cause, which I have eadeavoured, through holy 
help from thee, to advocate, (not for any desert 
in me,) that nothing present or to come may be 
allowed to separate me from the sensible and 
comfortable enjoyment of thy love, shed abroad 
in my heart, nor from the precious unity of the 
spirit, in the bond of peace, with thy little 
gathered flock and family the world over. 

30th. Seventh-day. Spent the day chiefly in 
reading. I have often admired not only the 
kindness of our captain, but the quiet, civil, and 
sober conduct of the whole crew, among whom 
scarcely an indecent or unsavoury word was 
heard. ‘This, with the harmony subsisting in 
the cabin, the singing of a sweet bird in it, and 
the innocent prattle of A. Warder’s children, 
made time pass on more agreeably. But my 
being less sick than in the former voyage, and 
(what is the greatest of all favours) believing 
heavenly protection and goodness were near us, 
often clothed my mind with a sense of gratitude 
to the great Preserver of men, who is, both by 
sea and land, to his depending children, a God 
near at hand, a present help in every needful 
time, to whom be high and endless praises given, 
because he is good, and his merey endureth 


forever. 
i To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


A reply to one of Bunyan’s early works was 
put forth by Edward Burrough, whom the au- 
thor, G. Offor, deseribes as being “ afterwards 
an eminent Quaker.” In this reply he ae 
as Bunyan called it, “ bitterly, with a parcel of 
scolding expressions.” ‘I'he author adds, “ and 
he proved himself a match for his adversary with 
those weapons.” 
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“This controversy,” continues the author, 


« carried on with great spirit and warmth, must, 
nevertheless, have had a beneficial tendency. 
Bunyan considered that his antagonist did not 
value the Holy Oracles sufficiently, and Bur- 
rough considered that too little attention was 
paid to Christ formed in us, the ‘hope of 
glory.’ Both questions were of the deepest 
importance ; and happy was it for those who 
witnessed the strife between these giants, and 
were led earnestly and prayerfully to search 
into these vital and important truths. ‘The dis- 
pute produced much wholesome fruit, although 
not served up in silver dishes ”’ 

That John Bunyan and Edward Burrough 
were both good men, in the common acceptation 
of the term, there is no doubt; nevertheless, it 
is also true, that on some points of doctrine, they 
did not see eye to eye, and, unhappily, over- 
looked the many essential truths on which they 
could cordially unite; they did not charitably 
agree to differ on some other points, but express- 
ed their objections in terms, then current 
amongst polemical partizans, but which would 
not be tolerated in the present day. 

Although so good a man, the warmth of Ed- 
ward Burrough’s natural feelings may be infer- 
red from a poetical eulogium on his memory, by 
his intimate friend and survivor, Francis How- 
gill— Though thou didst cut as a razor—and 
many a rough stone hast thou squared and po- 
lished—and much knotty wood hast thou hewn 
in thy day—yet, to the seed, thy words dropped 
like oil, and thy lips as the honey-comb.” 
Thomas Ellwood designates him “A son of 
thunder.” 

In the work before us, is an interesting bio- 
graphy of Bunyan, from which the following 
selection is made : 

« Bunyan had received a common education, 
but vicious habits had almost blotted out of his 
memory every useful lesson. Having been 
mixed up intimately with every class of men, 
and seen them in their most unguarded moments, 
it enabled him to draw his characters in such 
vivid colours, and with such graphie accuracy.” 
“Bunyan had run the round of sin; had sown 
the seed of vice, and brought forth the bitter 
fruits of repentance ; had felt intense alarm lest 
eternal torments should swallow up his soul in 
death, and had fled for and found refuge in 
Christ. This burden remained ; he loved much, 
because so much had been forgiven him; he 
had been brought up out of horrible darkness, 
and well was he qualified to aid those who 
were walking through the dismal valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

Whatever amount of credit we may, as indi- 
viduals, give to Bunyan as an expounder of the 
doctrines of Christianity, be it more or less, we 
must all unite in awarding him the meed of 
praise for honest intentions which he so modestly 
claims for himself. “1 dare not,’’ he says, 
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| * presume to say, that know I have hit right 
in every thing; but this I can say, I have 
endeavoured so to do.” 

Although Bunyan was, by profession, a Bap. 
tist, his opinion»was, that water-baptism is a per. 
sonal, and not a chfirch question, and that those 
who, by their life, conduct and profession, prove 
that they have been baptized by the Holy Ghost, 
ought to be considered as “nee li 
if they reject both sprinkling and” immersion, 

On this subject the author makes the following 
judicious remarks: “ Bunyan probably con- 
sidered these sentiments as the precursors of the 

dawn of a happy day, when the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, with purifying power like heavenly 
fire, shall absorb all these bitter waters of con- 
tention which occasioned such angry, unholy 
discussion among the churches of Christ ; when 
| the soul of every believer shall be imbued and 
| immersed in sacred love and zeal for the honour 
of our Lord, and the increase of his kingdom,” 
He adds, “'The principles of our great alle- 
_gorist, upon this subject, have spread almost all 
_over the Baptist church.” 

In Brookes’s lives of the Puritans, mention is 
made of John Gifford, who had been a major in 
the king’s army, and was convicted, during the 
Commonwealth, of raising an insurrection in 
Kent, and sentenced to die, but made his escape 

from prison. He had been a great persecutor, 
but after his conversion he became a minister 
_amongst the Baptists at Bedford.’ 
Bunyan joined this congregation, and Gifford, 
in the preface to one of Bunyan’s works, has 
given a remarkable testimony regarding him, 
| who eventually succeeded him in the ministerial 
office; from this testimony the following re- 
marks are selected: ** Whatsoever the concerns 
|and reports of many are respecting John Bun- 
_yan, I have this to say, that I verily believe God 
hath accounted him faithful, and put him into 
the ministry; and thotgh his outward condition, 
_and former employment were mean, and his hu- 
man learning small, yet is he one that hath ac- 
qguaintanee with God, and taught by his Spirit, 
and hath been used in his hand, to do souls good. 
For, to my knowledge, there are divers who 
have felt the power of the word delivered by 
him, and I doubt not but that many more may, 
if the Lord continue him in his work ; for he 
_ hath laid forth himself to the utmost of his strength, 
| taking all advantages to make known to others 
what he hath received of God; and I fear, that 
this is one reason why the archers have shot so 
sorely at him, for by his and others’ industry in 
their Master’s work, their slothfulness hath been 
reproved, and the eyes of many have been opened 
to see a difference between them that have been 
sent of God, and those that run before they are 
sent. Surely, reader, if thou shalt, notwithstand- 
ing this, stumble at his meanness, and want of 
human learning, thou wilt declare thine unac- 
quaintance with God’s declared method, who, 
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to perfect his own praise, and to still the enemy 
and avenger, makes choice of babes and suck- 
lings, and in their mouths ordaineth strength. 
Though men, that have a great design to per- 


form, do, and must, make use of those, that in| 


reason are most likely to effect it: yet, must 
the Lord do so too? then, instruments, not him- 
self, would carry away the praise. But, that no 
flesh should glory in his presence, he hath 
chosen the foelish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and things that are despised hath 
God chosen. Cast thine eye back to the begin- 
ning of the gospel dispensation, and thou shalt 
see what method the Lord did take at the first, 
to exalt his son Jesus. He goes not amongst the 
Jewish Rabbis, nor: to the schools of learning, 
to fetch out his gospel preachers, but to the 
trades, and those most contemptible too. Yet, 
let not any from hence conceive that I 
undervalue the gifts and graces of such who 
have been, or now are, endued with them, 
nor yet speak against learning, being kept 
in its place, but my meaning is, that those that 
are learned, should not despise those that are 
not; or those that are not learned, should not 
despise those that are, who are faithful in the 
Lord’s work.” * . ° . ° 

It is believed, and not without reason, that 
Gifford, Bunyan’s pastor, was intended by him, 
for the “ Evangelist,”’ of Pilgrim’s Progress, who 
is represented as directing the Pilgrim to the 
wicket gate. 

_ To this character of Bunyan, as a minister, 
may be quoted the following sensible remarks of 
the Editor, (page xxxiv. v. Introduction.) « Bun- 
yan’s great natural abilities required to be temper- 
ed in the school of affliction, and his ardent tem- 
perament met with no ordinary degree of chas- 
tisement; his principles and constancy were 
tried by bonds and imprisonment ; his spirit, in 
the warfare of controversy, not only with the 
enemies of his Lord, but upon minor points, with 
his brother disciples. * * * * He passed 
through every trial that his Lord saw needful to 
temper his ardent spirit, and fit him to write his 
great allegory. 

“That a man possessing such extraordinary 
talent, should excite the envy of some, and the 
bitterest animosity of others, is natural. In 
those days, hard words and uncivil language 
were commonly used in controversy, and Bun- 
yan’s early associations and singular genius, 
furnished his quiver with arrows of piercing 
point,” 

In a controversy which he took up, on a point 
of doctrine, with Fowler, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, « he treated the embryo bishop just 
the same as if he had been a brother tinker, a 
mere man, who was attempting to rob his be- 
loved Master of one of the most glorious gems 
of his crown.” 

In a short space of time, whilst in prison, he 
wrote an answer to Fowler, in a 4to. volume of 











one hundred and eighteen pages, closely printed, 
“in which he completely demolished the theory 
of this great scholar.”’ It is entitled “ A defence 
of the doctrine of justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ,” &c. In this hastily written, but valua- 
ble book, Bunyan used very strong language. 

Fowler, amongst other tokens of a bigotted 
spirit, had averred that, “whatsoever is com- 
mended by the custom of the places we live in, 
or commanded by superiors, our Christian 
liberty is todo them.”” In Bunyan’s reply, he 
says—* | knew none so wedded thereto as your- 
selves, even the whole gang of your rabling 
clergy.” * ba * * 

A friend of Fowler’s undertakes his defence, 
and whilst complaining of the uncharitable terms 
employed by Bunyan, “ unfortunately beats the 
tinker in harsh epithets, without answering his 
arguments.” ‘This scoffer calls our Pilgrim’s 
guide grossly ignorant—most unchristian and 
wicked—a piece of proud folly—so very dirty a 
creature that he disdains to dirty his fingers with 
him: and yet he writes a book in reply to him! 
He sums up his charge in these words: “ John 
Bunyan, a person that hath been near these 
twenty years, or longer, most infamous in the 
town and county of Bedford, for a pestilent 
schismatic.”’ After all this froth and fury, 
Fowler, or his deputy, whoever it is, addresses 
the government in these words: “I now appeal 
to authority, whether this man ought to enjoy 
any interest in his Majesty’s toleration? and 
whether the letting such firebrands, and most 
impudent, malicious schismaties, go unpunished, 
doth not tend to the subversion of all govern- 
ment? I say, let our superiors judge of this!” 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE INDIANS. 


The Missionary Herald, No. 10, recently 
published, contains some interesting information 
respecting the existence and condition of negro 
slavery, among the Cherokee and Choctaw Indi- 
ans, residing on the west of the Mississippi. 


The American Board of Commissioners for- 


Foreign Missions, belonging to the Presbyterian 
denomination, commenced their missionary la- 
bours among the Cherokees and Choctaws, about 
thirty years ago. At that time the subject of 
slavery had not assumed the prominent position 
which it has since attained, in the deliberations 
of the ecclesiastical assemblies of the PresLyterian 
community. Yet,the missionaries who wereem- 
ployed among these people, being chiefly from 
the north, were, of course, opposed to the sys- 
tem of slavery, which they found already exist- 
ing among these native tribes. But many of 
the earliest and warmest friends of the missions 
were slaveholders. This class also possessed a 
controlling influence among their people; and 
the whites, by whom they were surrounded, 
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were, many of them, slaveholders. Under these 
circumstances, it was not to be expected that the 
early labours of these missionaries would be 
marked by any obvious opposition to slavery. 

But since the question, how far the toleration 
of slavery can be reconciled with the principles 
of the Christian religion, has been agitated among 
various denominations; a committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions have directed their 
attention to the slavery existing among these 
native tribes. One of their ministers, Selah B. 
Treat, was requested, in the autumn of last year, 
to visit the Cherokee and Choctaw missions, 
with a view of collecting as full and correct in- 
formation as practicable, respecting the condi- 
tion and prospects of the establishments; and 
he was instructed “ to go into a full examination 
of the relations of the missions and the churches 
under their care, to the subject of slavery, and 
the missionaries were requested to give him all 
the information in their power, bearing on the 
case.” 

In compliance with this request, he spent the 
principal part of the winter in visiting the mis- 
sionary and educational stations within the boun- 
daries of the two nations, and receiving from the 
resident missionaries ail the information which 
they could impart. From his report the follow- 
ing extracts are made; the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws being usually blended together in 
the description. 

“Origin of slavery among them.—Some 
have supposed that it had its origin among 
the Cherokees no farther back than the Re- 
volutionary war; when a number of tories, 
holding slaves, fled from the southern states, and 
took refuge among this people. But there is 
one slave now living, at the age of seventy-five, 
who was born in a state of servitude in the old 
Cherokee nation. Hence we may conclude that 
the institution first took root in this tribe nearly, 
if not quite, one hundred years ago. And it is 
not unlikely that the evil began with white men, 
who settled in the nation, and married Cherokee 
women. 

“It is said that negro slaves were first intro- 
-duced among the Chickasaws, about the middle 
of the last century, by unprincipled white men, 
who stole them from southern planters, and 
afterwards secreted them within the old nation. 
Slavery among the Choctaws, it is affirmed, had 
its origin in the intermarriage of white men with 
Choctaw women. Subsequently, as they obtain- 
ed the means, they imitated the example of their 
civilized neighbours ; and those who lived upon 
‘the Natchez ‘Trace,’ and who were accustomed 
to entertain travellers in their humble dwellings, 
seem to have acquired, in process of time, quite 
a number of slaves. ‘The treaty of 1830 led to 
a considerable increase of this species of pro- 
perty; and when the Chickasaws sold their 


“ Its Character.—As the institution was de. 
rived from the whites, it has all the general cha- 
racteristics of negro slavery in the southern por- 
tion of our Union. In sucha state of society as 
we find among these Indians, there must of ne. 
cessity be some modification of the system ; but 
in all its essential features it remains unchanged, 

“ Number of Slaves.—U pon this point it is im- 
possible to obtain reliable information. No 
census of the slaves has been taken recently in 
either nation; and different individuals have 
very different opinions as to their present num- 
ber. Some say that among the Cherokees there 
are not more than seven hundred; while others 
think there are as many as fifteen hundred. The 
latter is the estimate of the Principal Chief, and 
it is most likely to be correct. At any rate we 
must suppose the proportion of slaves to Chero- 
kees to be nearly, if not quite, as one to ten. 

“The better opinion seems to be that the 
whole number of slaves in the Choctaw nation 
is at leasttwo thousand. Of these, however, the 
Chickasaws possess more than their proportion- 
ate share. ‘The ratio of the Chickasaws to their 
slaves is about five or six to one; while the 
Choctaws are to their slaves, probably, as ten or 
twelve to one. 

“The number of slaves, whether among the 
Cherokees or Choctaws, does not appear to be 
materially affected by the introduction of negroes 
from the adjacent states. But there is undoubt- 
edly a natural increase going on all the while: 
an increase, too, which is greater than that of the 
Indians themselves. A few slaves are sold out 
of these nations, from time to time; and occa- 
sionally one obtains his freedom by his own 
efforts or those of his friends, or by the voluntary 
act of his master. 

“ Their Treatment.—It is the opinion of almost 
every missionary, that slavery exists among 
these tribes in a milder form than that which is 
generally found in the States ; and this is thought 
to be the opinion of the slaves themselves who 
reside in the Indian territory. As a general 
truth, it is affirmed, they have a comfortable 
supply of food and clothing; and they are sel- 
dom tasked beyond their strength. It is admitted, 
however, that there are cases of gross cruelty 
and oppression. 

“ The conclusion to which my own mind has 
been brought, does not differ materially from that 
of the missionaries. I do not imagine that the 
slaves, held by Cherokees or Choctaws, are 
generally overtasked. On the contrary, | pre- 
sume that they frequently have too little labour 
to perform for their own good. Indolence Is 
one of the besetting sins of all red men; and 
hence their ideas of labour, not only as affecting 
themselves, but others also, are very apt to be 
erroneous. Nor do I suppose that there 1s 
much intentional omission on the part of the 


lands east of the Mississippi, they made large | masters, to furnish the necessary food and 
additions to their slave population. | clothing. And it is quite certain that slaves are 
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much more on a footing of equality with their 
owners in these tribes, than they are among the 
whites. 

« Still it is hardly possible that persons held 
in bondage by such a people, should be in as 
favourable circumstances as those who have 
fallen into the hands of enlightened and humane 
masters in the States; especially if those mas- 
ters are under the influence of Christian princi- 
ple, and are endeavouring to treat their slaves 
according to the injunctions of the gospel. For 
while it is true that a few slaveholders in the 
Cherokee and Choctaw nations manifest a com- 

endable solicitude in regard to the spiritual in- 
t@ests of their slaves; it is also true that they 
cannot have that ability to give religious instruc- 
tion, even if they fully appreciate its importance, 
which is found in communities farther advanced 
in Christian knowledge and civilization. I 
should say, therefore, that many slaves in the 
States are better off than any among the Chero- 
kees ; while, at the same time, there are mullti- 
tudes who are in a much worse condition.’”’ 

The legislation of the Cherokees, as far as the 
slaves and free negroes are concerned, appears 
to be milder than that of most slaveholding com- 
munities. Yet we find that in one remarkable 
particular, these sons of the forest have copied 
the legislation of their white slaveholding neigh- 
bours. One of their statutes makes it unlawful 
to teach any free negro, not of Cherokee blood, 
or any slave belonging to a citizen of the nation 
to read or write. ‘The penalty for violating this 
law, isa fine of $100 to $500, at the discretion 
of the court. Restrictions in regard to property 
are also plaeed upon negroes and mulattoes, not 
of Cherokee blood, as well as on slaves. Yet 
as the disabilities and restrictions in relation to 
education and property are not extended to 
negroes and mulattoes of Cherokee blood, it ap- 
pears that the Cherokee legislation is more 
liberal and humane than that of their white 
neighbours; for a mixture of Anglo Saxon, or 
other European blood, does not exempt the 
coloured race in our Southern States from the 
disabilities belonging to persons of unmixed 
African descent. 

The Choctaw legislation has been more rigid 
than that of the Cherokees. In the year 1836, 
it was enacted, that if any citizen of the United 
States, acting as a missionary, or a preacher, or 
whatever his occupation may be, is found to take 
an active part in favouring the principles and 
notions of the most fatal and destructive doc- 
trines of abolitionism, he shall be compelled to 
leave the Nation and forever stay out of it; and 
that teaching slaves how to read, to write, or to 
sing in meeting houses, or schools, or in any 
open place, without the consent of the owner, 
or allowing them to sit at table with him, shall 
be sufficient ground to convict persons of favour- 
ing the principles and notions of abolitionism.”’ 

“ Four years later it was enacted that all free 
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negroes in the nation, unconnected with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw blood, should leave the 
nation by the first of March, 1841, and forever 
keep out of it; and in case of their infringing 
this law, they were to be seized and sold to the 
highest bidder for life.” 

In 1846, it was enacted “that no negro slave 
can be emancipated in this Nation, except by ap- 
plication or petition of the owner to the General 
Council; and Provided also, that it shall be 
made to appear to the Council, that the owner or 
owners, at the time of application, shall have no 
debt or debts outstanding against him or her, 
either in or out of the Nation. ‘Then, and in 
that case, the General Council shall have the 
power to pass an act for the owner to emanci- 
pate his or her slave, which negro, after being 
freed, shall leave this Nation within thirty days 
after the passage of the act. And in case said 
free negro or negroes shall return into this Na- 
tion afterwards, he, she, or they shall be subject 
to be taken by the light-horsemen and exposed 
to public sale for the term of five years; and the 
funds arising from such sale shall be used as 
national funds.” 

“ Effects of Slavery.—In relation to this point 
there can be but one opinion. The institution 
is decidedly prejudicial, in a great variety of 
ways, to the most important interests of both 
nations; and this is the conviction of some of 
the slaveholders themselves. Among the Chero- 
kees, slave labour is generally, if not universally, 
unprofitable ; and though it is more valuable in 
the Choctaw country, in consequence of the 
greater adaptation of the latter to the raising of 
cotton, it prevents, to a considerable extent, there 
as elsewhere, that self-relying industry and en- 
terprise which are so desirable in such a com- 
munity. It should be stated, however, that 
labour appears to have less dishonour attached 
to it in both these nations, than in some other 
slaveholding communities. 

« And if we look at the moral effects of slavery 
on these tribes of Indians, we find them to be 
very much as they are found to be in other parts 
of the world. If there is any difference, it 
grows out of the fact that the moral condition of 
the people is lower than that of some other slave- 
holding communities ; and consequently the in- 
jury inflicted upon them is less palpable. I 
know of no other qualification which it is neces- 
sary to make. 

“It is very clear, moreover, that the influence 
of the mission is neutralized, to some extent, by 
the existence of slavery. Whatever effects in- 
juriously the industry or the morals of the Indi- 
ans, must necessarily operate as a hinderance to 
missionary success. Besides, this institution 
among these Indians, as elsewhere, tends to fos- 
ter and strengthen that selfishness which is the 
grand obstacle to the reception of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. And it will be seen more fully 
hereafter, that the missionaries feel themselves 
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not a little straitened whenever they come in 
contact with the system; hence the gospel is 
not brought to bear with its full power upon all 
those evils which are peculiar to such a state of 
society.” E. L. 
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The extract from Buckland’s Geology, furnished 
by a correspondent, which we insert in this week's 
number, and which is in reality a continuation of 
the article published in page 813 of our former 
volume, furnishes a beautiful illustration of the 
tendency established in the order of nature, to pro- 
mote the happiness of sensitive beings, even in 
cases which, to a hasty and superficial observer, 
might appear to indicate cruelty of design. To 
such an observer it might readily appear more con- 
sistent with the character of a beneficent Creator, 
to stock the earth entirely with herbivorous ani- 
mals. What a beautiful world we should have 
had, we may fancy the caviller to exclaim, if in- 
stead of the lion, the tiger, and the numerous tribes 
of carnivorous animals, which now fill the forests 
with carnage and terror, the whole quadruped race 
had possessed the harmlessness and innocence of 
the lamb. Whatcan be imagined more lovely and 
desirable than a creation to which the description 
of the evangelical prophet would be literally ap- 
plicable. When the wolf should dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid; and 
the calf,and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether ; and alittle child should lead them. When 
the cow and the bear should feed, their young ones 
lie together; and the lion eat straw like the ox. 
Yet, as the extract in question clearly points out, 
this fancied improvement in the order of nature 
would cause much greater suffering than it would 
remove. But it is interesting and instructive to 
observe how the dominion of man, where it is fully 
established, and properly exercised, supersedes 
the savage regulation of the carnivorous race. 

Where the primeval forests have not been sub- 
dued, but left to the occupancy of the animal races, 
the carnivorous tribes serve to maintain a just equi- 
librium between the members of the herbivorous 
class and their means of support. But when the 
lands are brought into cultivation, and stocked 
with human inhabitants, a new regulation is esta- 
blished. The powers with which we are endued, 
supply and more than supply the place of the 
savage races which melt away under the domi- 
nion of man. While the increased production of 
the soil affords sustenance to a much greater num. 
ber of herbivorous animals than the uncultured 


forests would support, their numbers, regulated by 
human sagacity, are much more correctly adjusted 
to their means of support, than under the blind 
administration of savage carnivora. And at the 
same time the sufferings of those designed and 
used for human food are greatly diminished. The 
domestic animal knows little or nothing of the 
terrors of pursuit. It falls under the hand of man, 
without anticipating the blow. 

From reflections of this character, we justly 
infer that when the Creator gave dominion to man 
over the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the 
air, he designed that dominion asa means of in- 
creasing the enjoyment of the inferior races, as 
well as the comfort and convenience of ours. And 
as every blessing conferred upon man has its cor- 
responding responsibility, it becomes an obvious 
duty to exercise our dominion over the animal races 
in such manner as to fulfil the intention of the 
Donor. Hence we may clearly infer, that the wan- 
ton, or needless, infliction of pain upon any of those 
creatures which creating power has endued with 
sensibility, must be displeasing in the sight of our 
beneficent Creator. 

When men are brought under the regulating in- 
fluence of the true Christian spirit, and exercise 
their dominion over the inferior races under the 
feeling which that spirit infuses, the portrait drawn 
by the prophet finds its substantial, if not its literal 
verification. The savage animals are expelled, 
subdued, or domesticated. The wolf tribe, our 
domestic dog, actually dwells with the lamb, and 
affords it efficient protection. The larger and 
fiercer animals, if not divested of the savage 
nature, are restrained, and rendered practically 
harmless. The restraint under which the lion is 


placed, renders him practically as harmless as the 
Ox. 





We mentioned in the 41st and 50th numbers, of 
the former volume, that our friends Anna A. Jen- 
kins and Susan Howland, had been liberated by 
the proper meetings to perform a religious visit to 
some parts of Europe ; and that the latter, accom- 
panied by her husband, George Howland, had 
sailed from Boston, in the Eighth month. We may 
now state that our friend, Anna A. Jenkins, em- 
barked with her children for Liverpool on the 18th 
of Tenth month, in the Cambria, from the same 
place ; being accompanied by Samuel Boyd Tobey, 
who went with her to assist in the location of her 
family. They arrived safely, after a pleasant pas- 
sage of thirteen days; and were cordially received 
by Friends in England. Her children being satis- 
factorily disposed of at Brighton, she proceeded in 
her religious engagement. Our friend George 
Rowland having accompanied his wife for a time, 
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was -: juced, in consequence of impaired health, which will probably be considered worth the 
to return to America; he and Dr. Tobey, arriving space they will occupy. T. 
at Boston on the 6th inst., in the Britannia. We 
understand that he is expected, in case his health} “The common crops of France are wheat, 
should be restored, to return to Europe, and again | TY®: barley, oats, beans, and potatoes; but its 
unite with his beloved companion in her gospel peculiar crops are, beets for sugar, grapes for 
chadre wine, and silk. Leguminous crops or esculent 
vegetables, excepting to a comparatively small 
amount, for human food, are little cultivated ; 
oats and barley, it seemed to me, only to a 
limited extent; buckwheat, in the poorer parts 
of the country, in a small measure ; and although 
the southern portions of France, or more than 
one-half of the kingdom, would produce Indian 
corn, it does not appear to be largely cultivated, 
and its value seems imperfectly appreciated. 
Hay, or grass for hay, cannot be said to be 
largely cultivated; but there are extensive mea- 
dows, which are left in permanent grass. Of 
the grasses cultivated for feeding, lucerne (if it 
may be called a grass) and sainfoin occupy the 
first place. ‘The former, when cut green, forms 
the principal food of the stock during the sum- 
mer, and when dried makes also an excellent 
fodder. Vetches do not appear to be extensively 
cultivated, the preference being decidedly given 
to lucerne. Beans and lentiles are cultivated in 
some districts. Hemp, tobacco, and flax, are 
likewise grown; but they cannot be considered 
as prominent crops. Cabbages are sometimes 
largely cultivated for stock ; turnips rarely ; and 
few fields of ruta-baga, of any great extent, have 
ever met my eye. I have seen large crops of 
colza and rape, but they do not predominate.” 
“Excepting with the great farmers, where 
there are small buildings for the residence of 
the permanent labourers ordinarily in the court- 
yard, or immediate neighbourhood of the great 
house, the peasants generally live in the villages, 
and sometimes go long distances to their work. 
They rise early, and among their first duties are 
those of religion; their first visit being, in most 
cases, to the village church, whick is open at all 
hours. I have often met them there in the 
morning, when it was scarcely light enough to 
see the way; and I have found crowds of them 
in the churches at night, after their return from 
labour, when, with only one or two lamps burn- 
ing over the altar in the church, it has been so 
dark that the dress of persons could not be dis- 
agriculture, was to go abroad and see what other | tinguished until you came within arm’s length 
people ‘were doing.’ I have been now some | of them. * * * 1 have seen labouring men in 
time in Great Britain and on the continent, that | their frocks, and with their spades upon their 
I might learn from personal observation the true | shoulders, and market-women with their baskets 
state of the agriculture and the rural economy | upon their arms, go into the churches, and after 
of the old world; that I might present to the | performing their devotions, and evidently with 
agricultural community in my own country and | no other object in their thoughts, go away to 
in other places, matters of instruction, and exam- | their labours. ; 
ples for imitation, if such were to be found; or “In all parts of Europe the women are as 
subjects of congratulation if their own improve- | much engaged in the labours of the field as the 
ments have already placed them in advance, and men, and perform indiscriminately the same 
left them nothing to learn.” kinds of labour. Having been much among the 
I offer for the Review some short extracts, | peasantry and the labouring classes both at home 








Couman’s AcricutturaL Tour, from which 
some extracts are given immediately below, is for 
sale at the publication office of the Review, either 
in numbers, or the work complete. 





For Friends’ Review. 


FRENCH PEASANTRY.—CROPS OF FRANCE. 


Several years ago, Henry Colman, of Mas- 
sachusetts, one of our best agricultural writers, 
left the United States for the purpose of looking 
into, and making personal observations upon 
the farming operations of Europe, but more 
especially of those of England, Scotland and 
France. ‘The results of his travels have been 
published at considerable intervals, in Boston, 
in ten numbers, the last two of which have 
since his return home, been quite receutly issued 
from the press. 

Few persons would go abroad, having a par- 
ticular object in view, with so many facilities for 
attaining it, as did our friend Colman.  Practi- 
cally acquainted in the United States, with the 
employments upon which he would prosecute 
his inquiries in Europe—of extensive informa- 
tion on most subjects—accustomed to public 
speaking, and of pleasing address, it has been 
easy to him to move in the best society, and to 
maintain in all, a position highly creditable to 
himself and his country. His style is familiar 
and agreeable, and his European Agriculture, 
and Rural Economy, will prove a valuable acqui- 
sition to the libraries of our intelligent farmers. 
He has embodied in his work a mass of facts, 
which, without the tediousness of dry detail, 
give you a general impression of the present 
condition of British husbandry, that will not 
any where else be met with, in so interesting a 
form. 

“One of the most distinguished agriculturfsts 
which England ever produced,’’ says our author, 
“has remarked, that * the best way of improving 
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and abroad, I must in truth say, that a more | the mind of man is capable of being concerned 
civil, cleanly, industrious, frugal, sober, or better | in. And in consideration of his high and incon- 
dressed people than the French peasantry, for | ceivable majesty, think it our duty to approach 
persons in their condition, in the parts of the | him with the greatest awfulness and reverence ; 
country which I have visited, and especially the | we therefore sit down to wait in silence; seek. 
women, I have never known. ‘The civility and | ing to have our minds introverted and collected 
courtesy, even of the most humble of them, are | from earthly thoughts, and wandering cogita- 
very striking. ‘There is neither servility nor | tions, into a single steadfast looking towards him, 
insolence among them; their economy is most | And herein we fail not to feel the gracious con. 
remarkable; drunkenness is scarcely known; | descension of divine love to touch our hearts, 
their neatness, even when performing the dirtiest | less or more; which humbles our spirit, en- 
work, is quite exemplary ; cheerfulness, and an | lightens us to see our present duty, and quickens 
innocent hilarity, are predominant traits in their | us to perform divine and solemn worship in the 
character. presence of God; either imperceptibly to the 
“The wages of the French peasantry are in | outward eye or ear, under a continuation of si- 
general from a frane to a frane and a half | lence, or by audibly breaking out into vocal ex. 
per day to a man, that is, ten to fifteen pence, | ercise; as we apprehend it may please the 
or twenty to thirty cents; and to women about | Holy Spirit to lead. Thus we really witness 
four-fifths of the former sum, or about eight| the verity of that gracious declaration of our 
pence or sixteen cents. In this case they ordi- | Lord, Matt. xviii. 20, “ Where two or three are 
narily provide entirely for themselves. In har- | gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
vest, however, or under extraordinary circum- | midst of them.”’ We also experience, according 
stances, they are provided for in addition to | to the Prophet Isaiah, xl. 31, “ They that wait 
their wages. Coffee and tea are scarcely known | upon the Lord shall renew their strength ;”’ and 
among them. ‘They drink no ardent spirits. | Lam. iii. 25, “'The Lord is good unto them that 
Their usual drink is an acid wine not so strong | wait for him; to the soul that seeketh him.” 
as common cider, and this mixed with water; | The Royal Psalmist was no stranger to- this si- 
they have meat but rarely ; occasionally fish ; | lent waiting, for he adverts to it, Psal. xxxvii. 7, 
but their general provision is soup, composed | “ Rest in the Lord,” or according to the mar- 
chiefly of vegetables and bread. Bread, both | ginal correction, “Be silent to the Lord ; and 
wheat and rye, is with them literally the staff of | wait patieztly for him.”’ He also practised it, 
life. With all this they enjoy a ruddy health ; | Psal. Ixii. 1, “ Truly my soul waiteth upon (or 
and the women are diligent to a proverb. ‘They | is silent upon or before) God ;’’ which, in the 
seem unwilling to lose a moment’s time. I have | modern phrase, may be thus rendered truly,— 
repeatedly seen them carrying heavy burdens | My soul is engaged in silent attention upon God; 
upon their heads, and at the same time knitting | coherently with the wise man’s caution, Ec- 
as they went along.” cles. v. 2, “ Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing be- 
fore God; for God is in heaven, and thou on 
earth; therefore let thy words be few.” Ie well 
knew, as he expresses it, Prov. xvi. 1, that, 
“ The preparation of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.” Silent 
waiting was in practice amongst the Prophets, 
and those that attended them; as appears par- 
ticularly in the prophecy of Ezekiel. We find 
the spirit of the Prophet engaged in divine 
visions, while the elders of Judah sat before 
him; as it is described from the Ist verse of the 
Sth chapter to the 4th of the 11th chapter; 
during’ the time of which visions it cannot be 
consistently supposed he was either speaking to 
them, or they to him, or toeach other, = 
Permit me now to say, in answer to inquiries, 
that we, the people called Quakers, do not wait 
with expectation of any supereminent influx of 
the Holy Spirit; nor profess to be actuated by 
a very superior degree thereof, to what we be- 
lieve others may experience as well as we. We 
do not, nor ever did, pretend to appropriate it 
exclusively in any degree toourselves. We have 
constantly inculeated (1 Cor. xii, 7) that “The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 











ADDRESS TO RELIGIOUS INQUIRERS, ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF SILENT WORSHIP; OR WAITING UPON 
GOD. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ hath told us, John 
xv. 5, * Without me ye can do nothing.’”” We 
therefore cannot perform divine worship accepta- 
bly without his assistance. This assistance is 
to be received in spirit; for, saith the Apostle, 
Eph. xi. 18, “ Through him we (both Jews and 
Gentiles) have access by one spirit unto the 
Father ;”’ and as our access is through his Spirit, 
which is not to be commanded by us at our 
pleasure, we must necessarily wait for it. This 
waiting must be in silence from the expression of 
words ; and also in stillness of mind from carnal 
thoughts and wandering imaginations. For the 
utterance of words in worship is acting, not 
waiting ; is discoursing to others about God ; 
not seeking him in such a manner as that we 
may haply feel after him and find him; agree- 
ably to the Apostolic doctrine in Acts xvii. 27. 

We, the people called Quakers, look upon the 
worship of the Omnipotent God, the creator and 
judge of all, to be the most solemn engagement 
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to profit withal ;” and what chiefly makes dif- | various amusements and vanities which so fre- 


ference and contrariety amongst mankind is, that 
some believe in and obey it: others do not, 
but reject it; first in themselves ; and through 
the blindness and enmity which inevitably ensues 
thereupon, oppose the effects of its appearance 
in others. Let even such honestly put the ques- 
tion to themselves,—Is a gloomy lethargic 
sleeper the necessary consequence of solemn 
silence? Is there no such thing as mental wor- 
ship, or worship in spirit and in truth, unless the 
tongue be audibly employed? Is it yet to be 
told (or made known) that the essence of worship 
is in the soul; that bodily exercise is nothing, 
but as it is a consequence of that which is men- 
tal? Of itself it is but form without substance. 
It may amuse, but cannot profit; neither can it 
bring honour to the Holy Spirit, for he is ho- 
noured hy his own fruits. The essential honour 
thereof consisting in its having the pre-eminence 
in our hearts, demonstrated by our obedience. 
Was any yirtue in tle expression of words suf- 
ficient to @Fing down the Holy Spirit amongst 
us, they might be right in pressing them upon 
us. Butas the heat whieh may be raised in the 
mind, merely by external sound, is nota divine 
influence, but sparks of man’s own kindling, so 
may we read their termination in the Prophet’s 
expostulation with Israel in ancient times, (see 
Isaiah 1. 11,) which, when applied to the pre- 
sent dispensation, and seriously and candidly 
considered, will leave us conscientiously to fol- 
low what we have found right. As the subject 
is weighty as well as extensive, I feel it best to 
leave it for the present, and refer the inquirer 
to the 10th and 11th Propositions of R. Bar- 
clay’s Apology for the People called Quakers, 
David Sands. 





A TESTIMONY 


Of Banbury Monthly Meeting, (Eng.) concern- 
ing Joseru Lamp, deceased. 


This our dear friend was born at Sibford, in 
Oxfordshire, in the year 1754, his parents, John 
and Mary Lamb, being members of our Religious 
Society. In his youth he had not the advantage 
of more than a very limited portion of school- 
learning; possessed, however, of strong natural 
abilities, which he perseveringly cultivated, he 
acquired a degree of self-instruction superior to 
many of his day, and fully equal to the require- 
ments of the station in which he moved. As 
he grew up, he followed the occupation to which 
he had been accustomed from early youth, the 
cultivation of land; and industry and talent in 
business were marked features in his character. 
_In early life he was often visited with the 
light which makes all things manifest, and shows 
what the Lord requires at our hands: he ap- 
pears, however, to have been too frequently dis- 
obedient to these visitations of his heavenly 
Father's love—to have indulged in some of the 
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quently beset the path of youth, and, in conse- 
quence, to have brought on himself condemna- 
tion: still, however, the invitations of mercy 
followed him, and we believe it was about the 
24th year of his age that he became more deci- 
dedly serious and thoughtful respecting his eter- 
nal welfare. He now began the attendance of 
week-day meetings, to which he had not been 
previously accustomed, and although under dis- 
couragement from some outward causes, he felt 
much satisfaction in so doing. 

In the year 1784 our friend was united in 
marriage with Margaret Hall, of Hook Norton, 
by whom he had a numerous family. ‘Their 
union continued through nearly forty-eight years, 
his wife being removed by death in 1832. The 
recollection of her virtuous life and sweetly 
peaceful close, is still fresh in the memory of 
her family and surviving friends. 

As the work of Divine grace continued to be 
carried on in the heart of our dear friend, and he 
was made willing to yield to the convictions of 
the Holy Spirit, and to resign himself to such 
service as the great Head of the church was 
pleased to require of him, he believed himself 
called upon, in the early part of the year 1791, 
to appear as a minister in our meetings, and 
Friends feeling unity with him therein, he was, 
about the close of the following year, recorded 
as a minister by Banbury Monthly Meeting. 

He was careful to train up his children to a 
diligent attendance of meetings, and manifested 
much satisfaction when he saw any of them 
reading such books as instructed them in the 
truths of the gospel of our blessed Redeemer, 
especially the holy Scriptures: he would fre- 
quently call on his family to sit down together, 
and on these occasions was often led instrue- 
tively to address them on the important concerns 
of their everlasting well-being. 

From the period when our dear friend became 
fully sensible of the necessity of following, with 
unreserved obedience, his heavenly Guide, 
through the remainder of a long life he was dili- 
gent and exemplary in the attendance of ‘our 
meetings for worship and discipline ; his com- 
munications in gospel love were instructive and 
edifying. He was frequently concerned to press 
upon ail (especially on the youth) the great im- 
portance of an early and entire surrender of the 
will of the creature to that of the Creator ; and 
he often referred, under great tenderness of spirit, 
to the Lord’s gracious visitations to his own soul, 
in seasons of solitude and retirement in the morn- 
ing of his life, and to the peace of mind which 
never failed to follow every act of devotedness 
to the Divine requirings. In meetings for disci- 
pline he was concerned faithfully to uphold the 
various testimonies of our Society; and the 
talents entrusted to him, regulated by Divine 
grace, rendered him a highly useful member of 
these meetings. 
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Under an apprehension of duty, he frequently 
attended the small meetings belonging to his own 
and neighbouring Monthly Meetings: he several 
times visited, with the concurrence of his friends, 
the meetings and families in his own Quarterly 
Meeting, as well as parts of Warwickshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire. He 
was once engaged in like manner in Worcester- 
shire and Gloucestershire, and on other occa- 
sions he visited the meetings in various places, 
holding some public meetings in the vicinity of 
his own residence. 

When about 70 years of age he left business, 
and retired on a small competency, which he 
had been enabled, by persevering industry, to 
obtain. From the infirmities of age, which were 
now increasing upon him, he had, at times, to 
‘saa through much pain, and in consequence of 
ameness he was mostly confined at home; yet 
under such bodily weakness he continued fre- 
quently to attend mectings, and the cheerful and 
affectionate conversation which had rendered him 
a pleasing and instructive companion in earlier 
years, continued, through the long period of his 
retirement, to endear him to his friends. 

When about entering on the 82d year of his 
age, in a letter to a friend, he wrote: * though I 
feel the infirmities, pains and weakness generally 
attendant on old age, yet I am mercifully favour- 
ed to feel peace and quietness both within and 
without. Oh! what a favour to be sensible of 
the life-giving presence of Him whom my soul 
loveth, of Him whose light was the guide of my 
youth, whose name was known to beas a strong 
tower and place of safety in times of greatest 
trial—a covert from the heat, and refuge from 
the storms in the meridian of my day. Oh! 
my dear friend, what a favour it will be, when 
the curtains of the night are closing around us, 
to know that our Redeemer liveth, and that he 
who hath been our ‘morning light’ is then our 
‘evening song,’ and to praise Him whose mercy 
endureth for ever.’’ 

The illness which terminated his life was of 
short duration: on the 30th of 9th month, 1845, 
he had a sudden attack whilst standing, support- 
ed by his crutches: the power of articulation 
almost entirely failed him, yet he appeared, at 
times, to be in some degree sensible to what was 
passing around him, and apparently suffering 
but little pain, he lingered till the 7th of 10th 
month, when he was gently released from the 
conflicts and trials of time, and, we reverently 
believe, that through redeeming love and mercy, 
his spirit has been admitted into the realms of 
everlasting rest and peace. 

He was upwards of 91 years of age, and had 
been a minister about 53 years. 





Those are happiest who live to benefit others, 
—who are always ready with a word to encour- 
age,—a smile to cheer,—a look to persuade, and 
a dollar to assist. 


OF TOLERANCE. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


A wise man in a crowded street, winneth his 
way with gentleness, 

Nor rudely pusheth aside the stranger tha 
standeth in his path ; 

He knoweth that blind hurry will but hinder, 
stirring up contention against him, 

Yet holdeth he steadily right on, with his 
face to the scope of his pursuit ; 

Even so in the congress of opinions, the bust- 
ling highway of intelligence, 

Each man should ask of his neighbour, and 
yield to him again concession. 

Terms ill defined, and forms misunderstood, 
and customs where their reasons are unknown, 

Have stirred up many zealous souls to fight 
against imaginary giants. 

There is no similitude in nature, that owneth 
not also to a difference, 

Yea, no two berries are alike, though twins 
upon one stem ; 

No drop in the ocean, no pebble on the beach, 
no leaf hath its counterpart, 

No mind in its dwelling of mortality, no spirit 
in the world unseen ; 

And therefore, since capacity and essence 
differ alike with accident, 
None gut a bigot partisan will hope for im- 
possible unity. | 
Wilt thou ensure peace, nor buffet with the 
waters of contention ? 

Wilt thou be counted wise, and gain the love 
of men? 

Let unobtruded error escape the frown of 
censure, 

Nor lift the glass of truth always before thy 
fellows ; 

I would not have thee countenance the wrong, 
nor compromise the right, 

But hear with charitable heart, the reasons of 
an honest judgment ; 

For thou also hast erred, and knowest not 
when thou art most right; 

Nor whether to-morrow’s wisdom may not 
prove thee simple to-day. 

Perhaps thou art chiding in another what 
once thou wast thyself; 

Perchance thou sharply reprovest what thou 
wilt bé hereafter ; 

Whiles a man liveth, he may mend; count 
not thy brother reprobate. 

A look, or a word, or an act may be taken 
well or ill, 

As construed by the latitude of love, or the 
closeness of cold suspicion. 

Better is the wrong with sincerity, than the 
right with falsehood. 

The tost sand darkeneth the waves; and clear 
had been the pages of truth, 

Had not the glosses of men obscured the sim- 
plicity of faith. 
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In all things consider thine own ignorance, 
and gladly take occasion to be taught, 

But suffer not excess of liberality to neutralise 
thy mental independence. 

The faults and follies of most men make their 
deaths a gain ; 

And thou also art a man full of faults and 
follies. 

And the measure of charity thou dealest shall 
be poured into thine own bosom. 

That which vexeth thee now, provoking thee 
to hate thy brother, 

Bear with it; the annoyance passeth and may 
not return for ever. 

For men and matters change, new elements 
mixing in continually, 

And, as with chemical magic the sour is 
transmuted into sweetness. 

A little explained, a little endured, a little 
passed over as a foible, 

And lo, the jagged atoms fit like smooth 
mosaic. 

Thou canst not shape another’s mind to suit 
thine own body ; 

Think not then to be furnishing his brain 
with thy special notions ; 

Charity walketh with a high step, and stum- 
bleth not at a trifle ; 

Charity hath keen eyes, but the lashes half 
conceal them : 

Charity is praised of all, and fear not thou 
that pratse ; 

God will not love thee less because men love 
thee more. 





RELIC OF A PAST AGE. 


The Coroner yesterday held an inquest on 
the body of Rachael Gedney, aged 107 years, 
who died suddenly on Sunday evening, at 91 
Seventh Avenue. A grand daughter of the 
deceased testified that her grandmother was 
born at Mamaroneck, Westchester county, in 
the year 1741; that her parents were Indians ; 
her father belonged to the Tappan tribe, and 
her mother was a Mohegan. The deceased 
married a Malay, by whom she had two child- 
ren, one of whom is mother of the witness, and 
is still living, at the age of 77 years. The 
mother of the deceased lived to the age of 107 
years. The deceased has lived, during her long 
life, in various parts of this and the neighbour- 
ing States, and when 99 years old she went from 
Haverstraw to New Haven, and remained there 
for a short time. About a fortnight since she 
came to this city to see her daugliter, and 
almost up to the moment of her death enjoyed 
good health, was in perfect possession of her 
faculties, and seemed to take great pleasure in 
talking of the many adventures of her long and 
eventful life; so perfect was her sight, that a 
few days before her death she could see objects 
distinctly across the North river. The deceased 








was a professing Christian, but belonged to no 
particular church. It appears that the deceased, 
with others of her tribe, in her childhood, en- 
camped and cooked their meals, in that part of 
the city now called the Battery. 

In the house where the deceased died, there 
are two interesting young Indian girls, one of 
them a Mohegan about twelve years old, and 
the cther a remarkably pretty girl about seven- 
teen, whose family rank high among the Chip- 
pewa tribe, and whose hair is such a beautiful 
jet black, and so luxuriantly long, that ladies of 
a whiter skin might envy her in that particular. 
She has arrived in this city on her way to 
England, being determined, as she says, to visit 
Queen Victoria before she returns to her native. 
land.— NV. Y. Mercury. 

nuttin 

A Kentucky Jury recently gave a verdict, 
which, for singularity, is about equal to a judg- 
ment given in a turkey case, last Christmas, by 
one of our city Alderman. The Kentucky case 
was as follows:—Two men, living near neigh- 
bours, had a falling out about the cow of one of 
the parties frequently getting into the enclosure 
of the other, and which finally resulted in the 
death of the cow—she having been set on by 
dogs and chased till she ran against a stump and 
broke her neck. The case was submitted to a 
jury of respectable and wealthy farmers. After 
hearing related all the circumstances, the jury 
made up their minds that the owner of the cow 
could not afford to lose her, and that the owner 
of the dogs was not able to pay for her; they 
therefore rendered the following verdict :—That 
the jury should pay the value of the cow, the 
magistrate treat the party, and the constable 
pay the costs. The verdict was immediately 
ratified and settled to the great joy of the 
entire neighbourhood. 

caja tema 
A VALUABLE HINT FOR FARMERS, 


The celebrated Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, 
Leicestershire, and the founder of the New Lei- 
cester sheep, used to tell an anecdote with ex- 
ceeding high glee of a farmer not only of the 
olden school, but of the golden times. This 
farmer, who owned and occupied 1000 acres of 
land, had three daughters. When his eldest 
daughter married, he gave her one quarter of his 
land for her portion, but no money; and he 
found, by a little more speed and a little better 
management, the produce of his farm did not 
decrease. When his second daughter married, 
he gave her one third of the remaining land for 
her portion, but no money. He then set to 
work, and began to grub up his furze and fern, 
and ploughed up what he ealled his poor dry 
furze land,even when the furze covered in some 
closes nearly half the land. After giving half 
his land away to two of his daughters, to lis 
great surprise he found that the produce in- 
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creased ; he made more money because his new 
broken-up furze land brought excessive crops, 
and at the same time he farmed the whole of his 
land better, for he employed three times more | 
labourers upon it; he rose two hours sooner in 
the morning, had no more dead fallows once in 
three years; instead of which he got two green 
crops in one year, and ate them upon the land. 
A garden never requires a dead fallow. But the 
great advantage was, that he had got the same 
money to manage 500 acres as he had to ma- 
nage 1000 acres; therefore he laid out double 
the money upon the land. When his third and 
last daughter married, he gave her 250 acres, 
or half what remained, for her portion, and no 


‘money. He then found that he had the same 


money to farm one quarter of the land as he had 
at first to farm the whole. He began to ask 
himself a few questions, and set his wits to work 
how he was to make as much of 250 as he had 
done of 1000 acres. He then paid off his 
bailiff, who weighed twenty stone! rose with 
the larks in the long days, and went to bed with 
the lamb; he got as much more work done for 
his money; he made his servants, labourers, 
and horses, move faster; broke them from their 
snail’s pace; and found that the eye of the mas- 
ter quickened the pace of the servant. He saw 
the beginning and ending of everything; and to 
his servants and labourers, instead of saying, 
“Go and do it,” he said to them, “ Let us go, 
my boys, and do it.” Between come and go 
he soon found out a great difference. He grub- 
bed up the whole of his furze and ferns, and 
then ploughed the whole of his poor grass land 
up, and converted a great deal of corn into meat 
for sake of the manure, and he preserved his 
black water, (the essence of manure ;) cut his 
hedges down, which had not been plashed for forty 
or fifty years; straightened his zig-zag fences ; 
cut his water-courses straight, and gained a deal 
of land by doing so; made dams and sluices, 
and irrigated all the land he could; he grubbed 
up many of his hedges and borders covered with 
bushes, in some places from 10 to 14 yards in 
width, some more in his small closes, some not 
wider than streets; and threw three, four, five, 
and six closes into one. He found out that, in- 
stead of growing whitethorn hedges and haws to 
feed foreign birds in the winter, he could grow 
food for man instead of migratory birds. After 
all this improvement he grew more, and made 
more of 250 acres than he did from 1000; at 
the same time he found out that half of England 
at that time was not cultivated from the want of 
means to cultivate it with. I let him rams and 
sold him long-horned bulls, (said R. Bakewell,) 
and told him the real value of labour, both 
in-doors and out, and what ought to be done 
with a certain number of men, oxen, and horses, 
within a given time. I taught him to sow less 
and plough betier; that there were limits and 
measures in all things; and that the husband- 
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man ought to be stronger than the farm. [ tol] 
him how to make hot land colder, and cold land 
hotter, light land stiffer, and stiff land lighter, 
I soon caused him to shake off all his old deep. 
rooted prejudices, and | grafted new ones jy 
their places. I told him not to breed inferior 
cattle, sheep, or horses, but the best of each 
kind, for the best consumed no more than the 
worst. My friend became a new man in his 
old age, and died rich.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


AGGREGATE OF ANIMAL ENJOYMENT INCREASED, 
AND THAT OF PAIN DIMINISHED, BY THE EXIst- 
ANCE OF CARNIVOROUS RACES. 


The inhabitants of the earth have ever been 
divided into two great classes, the one herbivor- 
ous, the other carnivorous; and though the ex. 
istence of the latter may, at first sight, seem cal- 
culated to increase the amount of animal pain; 
yet, when considered in its full extent, it will be 
found materially to diminish it. 

To the mind which looks not to general re- 
sults in the economy of nature, the earth may 
seem to presenta scene of perpetual warfare and 
incessant carnage ; but the more enlarged view, 
while it regards individuals in their conjoint re- 
lations to the general benefit of their own species, 
and that of other species with which they are 
associated in the great family of nature, resolves 
each apparent case of individual evil, into an ex- . 
ample of subserviency to universal good. 

Under the existing system, not only is the 
aggregate amount of animal enjoyment much in- 
creased, by adding to the stock of life all the 
races which are carnivorous, but these are also 
highly beneficial even to the herbivorous races, 
that are subject to their dominion. 

Besides the desirable relief of speedy death on 
the approach of debility or age, the carnivora 
confer a further benefit on the species which 
form their prey, as they control their excessive 
increase by the destruction of many individuals 
in youth and health. Without this salutary 
check, each species would soon multiply to an 
extent, exceeding, in a fatal degree, their supply 
of food, and the whole class of herbivora would 
ever be so nearly on the verge of starvation, that 
multitudes would daily be consigued to lingering 
and painful death by famine. All these evils 
are superseded by the establishment of a control 
ling power in the carnivora; by their agency, 
the numbers of each species are maintained in 
due proportion to one another—the sick, the 
lame, the aged, and the supernumeraries, are 
consigned to speedy death ; and while each suf- 
fering individual is soon relieved from pain, tt 
contributes its enfeebled carcass to the support of 
its carnivorous benefactor, and leaves more room 
for the comfortable existence of the healthy sur- 
vivors of its own species. 

The same “ police of nature,’’ which is thus 
beneficial to the great family of the inhabitants of 
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the land, is established with equal advantage 
among the tenants of the sea. Of these also, 
there is one large division that lives on vegeta- 
bles, and supplies the basis of food to the other 
division that is carnivorous. Here again we 
see, thatin the absence of carnivora, the uncon- 
trolled herbivora would multiply indefinitely, 
until the lack of food brought them also to the 
verge of starvation ; and the sea would be crowd- 
ed with creatures under the endurance of uni- 
versal pain from hunger, while death by famine 
would be the termination of ill-fed and miserable 
lives. 

The appointment of death by the agency of 
carnivora, as the ordinary termination of animal 
existence, appears therefore in its main results 
to be a dispensation of benevolence; it deducts 
much from the aggregate amount of the pain of 
universal death; it abridges, and almost annihi- 
lates, throughout the brute creation, the misery 
of disease, and accidental injuries, and lingering 
decay ; and imposes such salutary restraint upon 
excessive increase of numbers, that the supply 
of food maintains perpetually a due ratio to the 
demand. The result is, that the surface of the 
land, and depths of the waters, are ever crowded 
with myriads of animated beings, the pleasures 
of whose life are co-extensive with its duration ; 
and which, throughout the little day of existence 
that is allowed to them, fulfil with joy the fune- 
tions for which they were created. Life to each 
individual is a scene of continued feasting, in a 
region of plenty; and when unexpected death 
arrests its course, it repays with small interest 
the large debt which it has contracted to the 
common fund of animal nutrition, from whence 
the materials of its body have been derived. 
Thus the great drama of universal life is per- 
petually sustained; and though the individual 
actors undergo continual change, the same parts 
are filled by another and another generation ; 
renewing the face of the earth, and the bosom 
of the deep, with endless succession of life and 


happiness. —Buckland’s Geology. 





The Menoinee and other Indian Treaties, 
mentioned in the President’s Message, are re- 
peated by the Secretary of War, only at greater 
length, and the Report thus concludes :— 

There are sixteen manual labour schools and 
eighty-seven boarding and district schools now 
in successful operation among the various Indian 
tribes, and the number of Indian youths attend- 
ing them, according to the reports received at 
the department, is three thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two—of which two thousand six 
hundred and fifty are males, and the remaining 
one thousand and thirty-two are females. ‘The 
schools are generally in charge of missionary 
societies, and are well conducted. ‘These facts 
affurd the most gratifying evidence that nearly 
all of our colonized tribes are rapidly advancing 


in civilization und moral improvement; and | 
I trust it may not be improper on this occasion 
for me to say, that for the highly improved and 
rapidly improving condition of the numerous 
Indian tribes, over which the guardianship of 
the government is extended, not only in regard 
to education but most other respects, no stinted 
measure of credit is to be ascribed to the ability, 
industry, and faithfulness of that branch of this 
department to which the management of our 
diversified and difficult Indian affairs is assigned. 

Within the newly acquired territories there is 
a numerous Indian population, over which our 
supervision and guardianship must necessarily 
be extended ; but this cannot be effectually done 
without the action of Congress on the subject. 
Additional agencies are required to manage In- 
dian affairs in these territories, and to extend to 
them our Indian system of control and manage- 
ment which, in other parts of our country, has 
already produced such happy results, and is so 
full of promise for the future. 





From the National Era. 
THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 


I ask not now for gold to gild 

With mocking shine an aching frame ; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 

I ask not now for Fame. 


A rose-cloud dimly seen above, 
Melting in heaven’s blue depths away— 
Oh! sweet, fond dream of human Love, 
For thee I may not pray. 


But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my humble wishes known— 
I only ask a will resign’d, 

Oh, Father, to Thine own. 


é 


To-day, beneath thy chastening eye, 
I crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


A marvel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our Life and death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 

In vain the sage’s thought I scan— 
I only feel how weak and vain, 

How poor and blind, is man. 


And now my spirit sighs for home, 
And iongs for light whereby to see, 
And like a weary child would come, 
' Qh, Father, unto Thee. 


Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend Thy helping hand 


Unto my prayer to-day. J. G. W. 





Child of grief, does this world move thee ? 
Transient scene of transient pain ! 

Think! oh think! of worlds above thee, 
Countless worlds—a glorious train ! 
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The poor man seeth not the vexations and 
anxieties of the rich, he feeleth not the difli- 
culties and perplexities of power, neither know- 
eth he the wearisomeness of leisure ; and there- 
fore it is that he repineth at his own Ict. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Coneress.—On the 13th inst, the petition of the 
inhabitants of New Mexico, (noticed in our 12th 
number,) was presented in the Senate by Senator 
Benton, who remarked that he considered the peti 
tion to be a reasonable one in every respect, and 
that it ought to be granted. Calhoun declared that 
he considered the petition as not only unreasonable 
in all its, aspects, but insolent in the highest de- 
gree. After a very warm discussion, Benton’s mo- 
tion to print was adopted, 33 to 14, and the me- 
morial was referred tothe Committee on Territories. 

In the House, Palfrey, of Massachusetts, asked 


REVIEW. 
ee 


Ouro Lecistature—The Senate has at length 
succeeded in effecting an organization. The House 
remains as before, the Democrats continuing to gs): 
in the Hall, and to eat and sleep there, and the 
Whigs meeting daily, to call the roll and adjourn, 
Propositions have been made for a compromise, by: 

none had been accepted at the last accounts. — 
| 


U. S$. Senators. —Gov. Whitcomb has been 
chosen by the Legisla‘ure of Indiana, in place of 
Edward A. Hannegan, whose term expires on the 
3d of Third month next. The new Senator is con- 
sidered a decided Wilmot Proviso man. A. P. But. 
ler has been reelected from $8. Carolina. G. W. 
Jonesand A. G. Dodge, have been chosen by the 
lowa Legislature. lowa has heretofore had no 
Senators, the closeness of the parties in her preyi- 
ous Legislatures preventing an election. 


Evrore.—The steamer Canada arrived at New 
| York on the 14th, with dates to the 25th ult. The 
Niagara reached Boston on the 16th, having left 


leave to introduce a bill providing for the repeal of | Liverpool on the 2d inst. The death of Lord Mel- 


all acts of Congress establishing or maintaining sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. Leave was re- 
fused, yeas 69, nays 85. 

Root, of Ohio, then offered a resolution, instruct- 


bourne, formerly Prime Minister of England, is 
announced. The Court of Que :n’s Bench of Ire- 
land had decided in the case of John Martin's 
appeal, against the prisoner. The cases of O’Brien, 


ing the committee on territories to report bills for} McManus, O’Donohue and Meagher, had been 


the organization of territorial governmeuts in Cali- 


fornia and New Mexico, exciuding from each, for} till next term. 


ever, all involuntary servitude except for crime, 
which was passed, by yeas 107, nays 80. 

A memorial has been presented in the Senate, 
from Wm. H. Aspinwall and others, in reference to 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. The me- 
morial sets forth the great importance of such a road 


argued, and held under consideration by the judges, 
Large numbers of people are emi- 
grating from [reland. In France, the Presidential] 
canvass occupied most of the attention of the peo- 
ple. Cavaignuac and Louis Napoleon were the can- 
didates between whom the chief struggle was an- 
ticipated. A number of those concerned in the 
unsuccessful insurrection at Vienna have been exe- 


to our Oregon and California territories; speaks of | cuted, among others, Gen. Messenhauser, the com- 


atreaty which has beeu negotiated between the go- 
vernments of the United States and New Grenada, 
by which the United States has undertaken, in con- 
sideration of a free and uninterrupted tight of way 
over the léthmus, by any road or roads then existing, 
or thereafter to be made, to guaranty the neutrality 
of the Isthmus, and the authority of New Grenada 
over it; and states that the memorialists have ob- 
tained “an exclusive grant or privilege of ninety 
nine years from the Republic of New Grenada tor 
constructing a railroad across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama.”’ ‘lhey_ask no advance of money from our 
Government, bit simply request that the Secretary 
of the Navy may be empowered to contract with 
them for the transportation of stores, mails, &c., for 
a period of twenty years, provided they shall with- 
in oue year commeuce, and within three years com- 
plete, the construction of a railroad across the Isth- 
mus. This memorial was presented on the 11th, 
and on the lth, a bill was reported in comformity 
with the prayer of the petitioners. W. H. Aspin- 
wall is a Ccistinguished New York merchant, and 
one of the principal founders and pf®prietors of the 
new line of mail steamers from Panama to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

On the 18th, the bil! for the admission of the State 
of California, was takeu up in the Senate, and after 
a warm debate, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The Panama railroad bill was discussed 
at considerable length. In the House, a motion to 
reconsider Root’s resolution was laid on the table, 
106 10 85. J. R. Giddings askedjleave to introduce 
a bill giving to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia the privilege of expressing their sentiments 
on the subject of slavery in the said District. The 
bill was laid on the table, 105 to 77. 


mander-in-chief. Immense bodies of soldiery have 
been sent against Hungary. In Prussia, the King 
and the Assembly seem to be on the eve of a con- 
flict. The King summoned the Assembly to meet 
at Brandenburg, but a large number of the mem- 
bers refused to leave Berlin, and continued to hold 
sittings, though frequently dispersed by the troops. 
They had passed, with the greatest unanimity and 
enthusiasm, a decree forbidding the Ministry from 
levying taxes. Great numbers of troops had been 
introduced into Berlin, and the burgher guard had 
been disarmed. The Frankfort Parliament ap- 
pears disposed to favour the popular side in Berlin ; 
and it is also at issue with the Austrian govern- 
ment, on account of the execution of one of its 
members by the latter. An insurrection took ce 
at Rome on the 16th ult. the objects of which ap- 
pear to have been to compel the appointment of a 
more popular Ministry, and the active carrying out 
of the vote of the Chamber of Deputies, in favour 
of Italian nationality and the war of independence. 
The Prime Minister was assassinated. The palace 
was attacked, and the Pope was obliged to yield. 
He appointed a new Ministry, and promised to 
leave the other demands to the decision of the 
Legislative Chambers. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Parcels for the students, left at Uriah Hunt & 
Son’s bookstore, No. 44 North Fourth street, Phila- 
‘Uelphia, will be forwarded. 

Letters sent by mail, must be directed to “ West 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pennsylvania.” 

12ih mo., 1848. 








